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OUR ARMY OF UNEMPLOYED 

BY WILLIAM PAEB CAPES 



The nation-wide discussion about our army of unemployed 
and the remedial measures proposed in behalf of the idle, 
have, within the last few months, brought us nearer the solu- 
tion of this time-worn problem than we in this country have 
ever been before. Most of the arguments and proposals have 
been enlightening and constructive. They have overshad- 
owed the dogmatism of the advocates of destructive 
theories. Instead of substantiating the belief held by those 
of ultra-radical views, that we are approaching chaotic social, 
industrial, and economic conditions which are growing worse 
every day, the agitation has been a most compelling and salu- 
tary force. It has simply laid bare a situation that has 
existed for some time, and by doing so has at last forced 
upon the public the conviction, held and espoused heretofore 
only by those who had carefully studied the extent and 
causes of idleness, that every city at all times has an unem- 
ployment problem in urgent need of our best thought and 
effort. It has made a dilatory nation and many procrasti- 
nating States conscious of the need of constructive legisla- 
tive action. It, too, has brought to public attention facts 
which show that, although we have for a long time been dis- 
cussing in a more or less indifferent way the subject of un- 
employment and allied economic shortcomings, we have 
failed to make necessary elementary studies to enable us to 
eliminate the unfit, to care for them and, when possible, to 
rehabilitate them. We are also becoming conscious of many 
inconsistencies and of some inhuman methods in our present 
effort to care for those out of work and to connect the " job- 
less man with the manless job." 

If, as some contend, the size of the idle army that last 
winter besieged public and private relief agencies was only 
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normal and not the result of abnormal industrial and com- 
mercial conditions, their statements simply add to the proof 
of our negligence and accentuate the necessity for construc- 
tive work. Except for political purposes mainly it is a waste 
of time to argue the question as to the abnormality of pre- 
vailing conditions in the labor market. The fact that in New 
York and the other large cities of the country there have 
been thousands of men out of work and in need of food and 
shelter is sufficient to establish the existence of an annual 
problem and to justify serious consideration and immediate 
action by the nation, States, and municipalities. 

And within the last twelve months more consideration has 
been given to the needs of the men out of work by more indi- 
viduals and organizations, and more has been accomplished 
in the way of making basic studies and providing remedial 
measures than within a similar period in some time. For 
this we may thank those who brought the conditions to pub- 
lic attention by their declarations, either sincerely made or 
for political effect, that the number of unemployed has been 
abnormal. Whatever may have been the underlying cause 
for the discussion, and however justifiable may have been the 
claims of those responsible for it, we have made some prog- 
ress toward a solution. 

In the recent discussion by public officials, individual 
philanthropists, and organizations, there has been a strong 
tendency to advocate and to demand something more than a 
temporary substitute for work for the idle. This clearly indi- 
cates that the public is beginning to appreciate the fallacy 
of bringing about permanent improvement by relying upon 
palliative measures, such as bread lines, soup kitchens, and 
other means of temporarily lessening distress. This changed 
public attitude is an encouraging sign of progress. But more 
than this, important as it is, has been accomplished. The 
National Government has recognized the problem and the 
number of States that have provided Labor Bureaus has in- 
creased. Far more important, however, than all of these 
has been the desire of public officials, especially those in 
municipalities, to obtain basic facts for use in the construc- 
tion of a more efficient service, to the end that the employable 
among applicants for municipal aid may be enabled to re- 
habilitate themselves and all others wisely and adequately 
provided for. As New York City, the greatest of social 
laboratories, provides unequaled facilities for making a 
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study of this character, the Department of Charities of that 
city, supported by several private social-service agencies, 
took the leadership, and during the first three months of the 
year made a comprehensive inquiry into the physical, mental, 
and social history of 1,483 homeless men who applied for aid 
at the Municipal Lodging House. As a result of this study 
New York now has most valuable data to guide its officials 
in formulating a constructive plan to help and to care for its 
homeless dependents. 

In any helpful discussion or study of poverty or of the un- 
employment problem we must first grant the necessity for 
dividing the idle into two classes, the homeless single men 
and women and those with a family to support. Unless this 
division is made and each group is studied separately, we are 
liable to set up inaccurate hypotheses which will lead into all 
kinds of complexities and absurdities. What we may find 
necessary to do for the homeless idle as a result of our study 
of that class may not impress us as at all urgent for the 
betterment of the unemployed breadwinner, and vice versa. 

Although the same causes of poverty will be found among 
the homeless and the breadwinners of families, the relative 
importance of many of these causes in each class is different. 
We find this same difficulty in our search for the causes of 
unemployment. In the report of the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor for 1913 we find 
that sickness and injuries were the chief causes assigned for 
the dependency in forty-two per cent, of the 6,060 families in 
that organization's care that year. Intemperance was as- 
signed as the chief immediate cause for the destitution of 
only five per cent, of these families. The report says that 
facts disclosed by more intensive studies would seem to indi- 
cate that these figures are too low. No doubt a more accurate 
statement would be that from sixty to seventy-five per cent 
of the families are dragged into dependency by sickness, and 
from ten to fifteen per cent, by intemperance. The recent 
inquiry made by the New York Department of Charities into 
the cause of the dependency of the 1,483 homeless men ex- 
amined shows that the poverty of twelve and three-tenths 
per cent, resulted from permanent physical incapacity, such 
as old age, tuberculosis, eye, ear, and heart trouble, accident, 
epilepsy, and venereal disease. Nine per cent, were physi- 
cally incapacitated temporarily, and another six per cent, were 
mentally incapacitated. Vagrancy and intemperance were 
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responsible for eighteen per cent, of the dependents, while 
in twenty-nine per cent, industrial and moral factors were so 
inextricably" combined that it was impossible to ascribe the 
downfall of the individual to either one alone. Termination, 
irregularity, or unfavorable conditions of their employment, 
forced one-fourth of these applicants to ask the city for tem- 
porary help. Although allowance must be made for the per- 
sonal equation which enters strongly into any effort to de- 
termine the causes of dependency in a group of individuals 
or families, the startling differences in percentages for the 
same causes in these two classes strongly indicates that we 
should not use the same hypotheses in our efforts to solve 
the problem of unemployment among breadwinners of 
families and among homeless men. Before we can determine 
the most practical and effective methods of attack we must 
study each group separately. f 

Because of the well-organized and scientific work amorg 
dependent families and because the workers in this field be- 
come intimately acquainted with the needy families and con- 
tinue their interest in them for some time, we have fairly ac- 
curate and comprehensive information about the character 
and ability of the unemployed in this class. For example, 
the Bureau of Relief and Rehabilitation of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor had, during January 
of this year, 208 men with families apply for employment. 
This was the first time any of these men had sought the aid 
of that agency. Of these unemployed the Superintendent of 
the Bureau says fifty-eight were obviously unemployable, 
that is, they were either unwilling or unfitted to keep a job 
for any length of time ; at least five were mentally defective, 
seven were too old to work, three were evidently unwilling to 
work, and forty-three were handicapped physically. The re- 
maining 150 men, however, were able-bodied and anxious to 
secure employment. The average income of each person dur- 
ing the last year had been $425, and each had worked on an 
average of eight and a half months. Except for the facts 
secured as a result of the recent study made by the New York 
Charities Department, we have practically no reliable in- 
formation like this about the homeless men, especially those 
who seek municipal aid. Two reasons are responsible for 
this deficiency in information: (1) transitory contact with 
almost all of the applicants has made it diflicult to make the 
necessary studies, and (2) the average taxpayer still looks 
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askance at the expense of research work that has as its ulti- 
mate purpose prevention. The demand by the public for 
quick returns and immediate benefits by municipal adminis- 
tration has not yet been overcome by far-sighted policies 
which call for immediate investment and yield future 
benefits. 

One of the first important steps, then, in the solution of the 
unemployed problem should, in any State and municipality, 
be a thorough and comprehensive study of the character and 
capability of the homeless men and women who apply for re- 
lief. After these facts have been obtained, collated, and 
studied, and after these statistics compiled by agencies deal- 
ing with dependent families have been gathered, we shall 
have some basis upon which to estimate the number of home- 
less applicants who are unemployable because of old age or 
other handicaps, the number of those who have legal resi- 
dence in other localities and friends or relatives able to assist 
them with homes or work, the number of tramps, vagrants, 
inebriates, and beggars, and the number of those who are 
aliens and should be returned by the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration as public dependents, in accordance with the law. 
With these facts in our possession we shall know how much 
and what kind of work we must do. We shall also realize the 
senselessness and injustice of some of the methods that our 
present laws, if enforced strictly, would compel us to adopt. 
We, too, shall be able to arouse public sentiment, now dor- 
mant, in favor of adequate and proper State and municipal 
care for those unfit and unfitted to work. And when these 
changes in law have been made and these needs provided by 
State and municipality, we shall discover that the solution of 
the remainder of the problem — to find work for the employ- 
able — will not be so large and so complex. 

New York City, where millions of dollars are spent annu- 
ally to relieve the distress resulting from poverty, and the 
great Empire State, of which it is a part, furnish as startling 
examples of inhuman and unjust methods of dealing with 
homeless dependents and of legislative procrastination in 
providing adequate care for these unemployables as can be 
found anywhere. A strict enforcement of Paragraph Five, 
Chapter 535 of the Laws of 1886 and of Section 662 of the 
Charter of New York City would quickly arouse a demand 
for a readjustment of legal procedure and of State policy in 
dealing with the homeless man. The law requires the New 
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York City Commissioner of Charities to refuse free food and 
lodging to any person who applies for aid at the Municipal 
Lodging House more than three times in any month. It also 
provides that if any person shall refuse to perform such labor 
as is specified by the Commissioner and suited to the appli- 
cant's age, strength, and capacity, he shall be deemed a 
vagrant and may be prosecuted and punished. It is only 
fair to assume that the persons who drafted and enacted the 
laws containing these provisions acted on the assumption 
that the State and city would provide adequate care and 
proper treatment for those to whom it denied help. But the 
failure of both to make these provisions has brought on a 
situation that now is acute, distressing, and unjust. 

If the laws had been strictly enforced in New York City 
last winter many homeless men, capable and willing to work, 
would have been sent to the workhouse as vagrants, simply 
because they could not find a manless job. The recent study 
indicates that at least one-fourth of the applicants were em- 
ployable at the time they sought aid. Others would have been 
punished in a similar way because they were unfitted to work, 
some through no fault of their own, and others owing to im- 
providence. Still others who are unfit but capable of being 
restored to partial self-support would have been sent to this 
supposedly correctional institution, which at the present time 
provides no proper treatment and training to improve their 
condition. The remainder, those incapacitated beyond hope 
of even partial rehabilitation, have been allowed to drift or 
to become burdens upon private relief organizations, because 
the municipal institutions to which they should have been 
sent have been overcrowded. Thus we find in the New York 
situation, which is probably as acute at all times as that in 
any other part of the country, the necessity for a thorough 
study of the homeless applicant for municipal aid so that em- 
ployables may be separated from the unfit and unfitted. 

Both the State and City of New York, after years of pro- 
crastination, have made a feeble beginning to provide institu- 
tions to which the greater part of unemployables may be sent 
for rehabilitative treatment. During the first year of the 
Dix administration the State authorized the establishment 
of a State Farm Colony for Tramps and Vagrants. In Janu- 
ary, 1913, it took title to 825 acres of land as a site for the 
institution, but unfortunately no provision was made for the 
development of the colony, hence the project at the present 
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time is practically at a standstill. With an institution of this 
kind for the homeless who either are unfitted to work or re- 
fuse to do honest labor, and who, after care and training, 
would be capable of self-support, New York and every other 
community in the State would be able quickly to rid them- 
selves of this class of helpless beings and parasites. Swit- 
zerland's experience is proof of the practicability of this 
plan and the successful results that may be expected there- 
from. In our own country we may find justification for the 
operation of sueh a colony in the results that Cleveland has 
obtained at its municipal farm. 

To care for another class of the unemployable the New 
York Legislature in 1913 authorized the establishment of a 
much-needed State custodial asylum for feeble-minded de- 
linquents. The spirit of procrastination was still virulent, 
however, and the Governor vetoed the bill. 

The municipality of New York has committed itself to the 
policy of municipal care and treatment of inebriates. The 
establishment of a farm colony for this class of defectives 
has been authorized and a site has been selected. With an 
administration composed of men with a broad social vision 
and appreciative of the needs and the practicability of pre- 
ventive and constructive social work, the hope of establishing 
this activity for the treatment of inebriates seems bright. But 
even with the completion of this municipal institution all of 
the needs will not have been met, for there is need of proper 
hospital facilities for the detention, compulsory if necessary, 
of homeless wanderers ill of tuberculosis, and convalescent 
homes for the care of poor persons after they have been dis- 
charged from city hospitals. To this list should be added 
adequate almshouse accommodations. And what New York 
needs to do on a large scale every other city should duplicate 
according to the size of its unemployed army. 

With the sub-normals, unfitted, and incapacitated removed, 
cared for, and under treatment, how many of the thousands 
who apply for public aid in every city would be left to find 
employment for? That the number would be much less than 
the army every large community is now unsuccessfully labor- 
ing to help is the best reply we can make at this time. There 
are excellent grounds for the belief, however, that our task 
would be much easier. New York's study of its homeless 
applicants indicates this. Besides reducing the number of 
the unemployed, the problem of finding work for the employ- 
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able would be less complicated. A greater number of em- 
ployers would be more willing and more eager to co-operate 
for the reason that they would have confidence in the fitness 
of those in whose behalf relief agencies and city administra- 
tions are laboring to put on their feet again. As the situa- 
tion is now this confidence is lacking, owing to the knowledge 
that many seeking work and in whose behalf work is being 
sought are not worthy of hire. Machinery quickly to connect 
the employer and the unemployed could then be set up and 
put in motion by the nation, States, and municipalities with 
more assurance of success than at present. The burden both 
of public and of private relief also would be materially re- 
duced. The agencies in this field could then devote more 
time and effort among both the homeless and dependent 
families to so-called incipient poverty, the distress of which 
requires less funds to alleviate and the victims less time to 
rehabilitate physically, socially, and economically. 

How many of the unemployed are unemployable? When 
we are able to answer this question with some degree of 
accuracy and to provide proper and adequate institutional 
care for the unfit and unfitted, we can more easily and more 
quickly bring together in this country those in need of work 
and those needing their services. By segregating the unem- 
ployable so that we can care for them and at the same time 
endeavor to rehabilitate them, we should make easier the 
task of finding employment for and of keeping employed the 
capable man who wants to work. We shall then be able to 
accomplish more through the organization of the labor mar- 
ket, the establishment of labor exchanges, and the regulari- 
zation of business, and thereby reduce the number of unem- 
ployed who are employable, and the number of employers 
who need their services. 

William Paer Capes. 



